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PREFACE. 


The “ Pocxer Typocrapuia,” is submitted to the 
Printers of the United States as a useful compa- 
nion. It is offered, with the greatest diffidence, as a 
slight Aid and Guide to the Apprentice, as well as 
a Book of reference for the matured JournEYMAN. 
It will be found to contain things of the very first 
importance, which will prove of immense value for 
the young beginner to study ; and the matter under 
the head ‘‘Imposing,” will commend itself to elder 
CrartsMen. The work is compiled from the most 
improved Works on Printing ; but the Compiler 
more particularly acknowledges himself indebted to 
that Splendid Work, Savacr’s “ Dictionary of the 
Art of Printing,” (London, 1841,) for the principal 
‘materials of whichits pages are composed. 

The Compiler has frequently felt the want of a 
work of this kind, while engaged in a distant por. 
tion of our own country, where no work for refer- 
ence could be obtained. For this reason he was in- 
duced to deyote the leisure hours from his daily 
avocations, for a few weeks, in its compilation. And 
he hopes that his humble effort may be found wor- 
thy the favor of the Crart, a great portion of whose 
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members are ever roaming abroad in this migratory 
world, and that it may relieve its possessors from 
many of the difficulties which are constantly occur- 
ring in the practical operations of the trade. 

It is believed to be the only eHrap and conveni- 
ENT PocKET work Of the kind now in print; and - 
should it prove so fortunate as to meet the approba- 
tion of his FELLOow-cRAFTSMEN, that reward will be 
sufficient to repay his labors. 

THE COMPILER. 


POCKET TYPOGRAPHIA. 





CHAPTER I, 
PRINTING. 


The Art or Printing is the noblest in- 
vention that adorns the world. It preserves, 
disseminates and commemorates the progress 
of the Arts and Sciences, and transmits to 
posterity the daily events and occurrences of 
the age. It canonizes the memory of the 
good and great, and extends, and diffuses the 
Word of Life to every nation and every tongue. 
This ‘‘ Divine Art” arose like the sun, irra- 
diating the whole Universe. And, ever since 
the morn when it first burst upon a benighted 
world, its beneficent rays have been daily dis- 
pelling the clouds of Superstition and. Igno- 
rance. Onward! its march is still onward! 
Its glorious and increasing lustre can only be 
paled by the night of Eternity that shall close 
the world. 

How strange it is then, that we find the 
very origin of this Art shrouded ina night of 
— and obscurity! The Guardian and 

rotector of all other Arts, it has no reliable 
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Record of its own date and the name of its: 
Inventor! Yet, these little metal Magicians, 
with the aid of the Press, are the nourishers of 
Mind, the dispensers of Truth, and the allies 
of Liberty! Yes, the Press is the grand en- 
gine by which nations are revolutionized ; 
and it has been beautifully said to be ‘the 
Whispering Gallery of the World, and of 
Time! It brings its audience of a million 
to hear, and when they are dead, it fur- 
nishes another.” It enables the Christian 
and Philanthropist to communicate the pro- 
ductions of their genius, and the emotions of 
their hearts, to their descendants to the end 
of time. Its power is immeasurable. Its 
giant energies are still in a dormant state— 
still but agleam of its future greatness. It is 
daily, steadily but surely, developing some 
new principle that ennobles and dignifies the 
human race. In its infancy it resuscitated 
Literature, kindled the torch of the Reforma- 
tion of Religion, and remodelled the mind of 
Europe! Then trembled tyrants, and sought 
to chain its feeble and youthful limbs! But 
naught availed this tyrannous crusade. The 
manacles with which it was sought to enslave 
the glorious Press, fell harmless to the 
ground, while thrones tottered and crumbled 
to earth, before the meteor-flashes of its power. 
With renovated vigor Truth arose, while Er- 
ror fled from before its brilliant radiance ! De- 
signing Monks no longer monopolized learn- 
ing, for PRINTING unveiled the effusions of 
former ages, and gave vitality to the disco- 
veries and improvements in the Arts and Sci- 
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ences. It softened the asperities of the age, re- 
moved misapprehensions, and spread TruTH 
—Heaven-born TrurH—in characterslegible 
and uniform, and of easy mastery, before the 
myriads of the habitable world. 

Is there a PRinTER, who, as he casts his 
eye over the boundless empire of the Press, 
-does not exult in his calling? Look abroad 
over our beloved land, now resonant with the 
many-mingled echoes of active life, and view 
the bright face of our Art, as it illuminates 
the sunny field of its operations, and who can 
refrain from exclaiming with pride, “I am 
A Printer!” How simple, yet how su- . 
blime is the prospect that the future presents 
of the destinies of the Press! As members 
of so .controlling an Art, let us, then, by all 
honorable means, endeavor to promote and 
extend the influence of the Press, and emu- 
late the example of our great American Fa- 
ther—Franxuin! And let us, while so- 
journers on this sublunary sphere, remain 
united in the bonds of brotherhood, “as 
LONG AS INDEPENDENCE IS NOBLE, OR OUR 
INTERESTS WORTHY OF PRESERVATION”. 


bids 


Darkness over Earth was sleeping— 
Gathered gloom of thousand years, 

Since the Goths the Scythians sweeping, 
Drenched Rome’s hearths in blood and tears. 

Dwarf’d had grown man’s mental stature ; 
Quenched was Genius’ meteor blaze ; 

_ Ruined Art and Savage Nature 

Spoke the Reign of evil days. 





¥ Ope, written by Horace Gree cey, Esq., 1839. 
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Thence evolved, one Art’s bright beaming, 
Owned no kindred with the hour ; 
From its birth a beacon gleaming— 
Foe to Fraud and Tyrant’s power. 
Glorious Faust! be thine the praises, 
World-bestowed, for knowledge given ; 
Thine the spark whose watch-fire blazes— 
Radiant as the Orb of Heaven! 


Ill. 


Onward still that light is speeding ; » 
Wider fall its cheering beams ; 

By it Truth’s deep lessons reading, 
Waking millions bless its gleams. 

Glorious Art! thy children hail thee! 
Tyrants only are thy foes ; 

Freedom’s Day-Star! naught shall pale thee— 
Dark was earth—till Printine rose! 





CHAPTER II. 
ORIGIN OF PRINTING, 









We will not stop to canvass as to whom be- 
longs the honor of the invention of Printing, 
or In what country it arose. By some it is 
said to be a Chinese invention, while others 
ascribe it to European origin. But whether 
it was first discovered and brought to light i 
China, or at Herlem, Mentz, Strasburgh, or 
Venice, will most probably forever remain 
unknown. Still, the earliest use of movable 
types appears to have been at Mentz, b 
Joun GUTENBERG, about the year 1438, 
Yet, to this day, the honor of this invention i 
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disputed between Mentz and Herlem—Law- 
RENCE Kost eR, it is contended by the cham- 
pions of the latter city, invented Printing 
about the year 1430, but was robbed of his 
materials and the credit of his invention.. 
The Art appears in 1450 to have been 
brought to such a state of perfection by JoHn 
GUTENBERG, that he, with the assistance in 
money by Joun Faust, a wealthy citizen 
of Mentz, was enabled to print a Latin edition 
of the Bible, upon cut metal types. After- 
wards, in 1456, Perer ScH@FFER and JoHN 
Faust issued an edition of the Psalter, which 
was said to be a beautiful specimen of Deco- 
rative Printing. GuTENBERG, Faust and 
Scua@rrer, then, appear to divide the honor 
of at least promoting and improving the Art. 


THE PRESS, ITS DIFFUSION. 


The Press is destined to fulfil its mission. 
Its bounds are the habitable globe. Look at 
its progress in the old world, and particular- 
ly upon our own hemisphere! With what 
giant strides it hasextendeditself! It is said 
to have been introduced into England in 
1474. Mexico is said to have received a 

Press prior to the year 1569—the earliest 
works known bear date 1571. There was a 
Press in operation in Lima, Peru, in 1621. 
The first Press in the United States, was estab- 
lishedat Cambridge, Massachusetts, (in 1639,) 
for the benefit of Harvard College, through the 
agency of the Rev. Jesszk Guover. Boston 
received a Press in 1675; and here was issued 
the ‘* Boston News-Letter,” the first news- 
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paper ever published in North America; it 
was commenced by Jouw CAMPBELL, Esq., 
April 24, 1704, and was published until 1776. 
The second paper, ‘‘ The Boston Gazette,” 
appeared in 1719; and the third in Philadel- 
phiathesame year. In 1725, Witt1AmM Brave 
FoRD established the first Press in N. York, 
‘©The New-York Gazette.” Lo! the con- 
trast! Now, every village of note and prospe- 
rity, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, can boast its Press. The Press, during 
our Revolutionary contest, sowed broadcast, 
the seed which ripened into the Freedom of | 
the United States. What a glorious picture 
for Printers to contemplate! With the im- 
provement and perfection ofthis noble Art 
every Printer should lend the best energies 
he may possess. . 
THE PRINTER. 

To be a good Printer, every Apprentice 
placed at the Case should have a knowledge 
of English Grammar, or should be instructed 
in it while undergoing his novitiate; and he 
should also be imbued with the strongest 
love for the profession, by those to whose 
care and instruction he may be intrusted, 
Without such love no Apprentice will ever 
arrive at any degree of eminence among his 
fellow-craftsmen. It should be the aim of 
every Printer to endeavor to excel in every 
branch of his Art. To accomplish this it is 
necessary not only to be diligent and attentive 
to the practical operations of the trade, but 
leisure hours should be devoted to the read- 
ing and study of interesting and instructive 
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works. The hours of relaxation from busy 
toils, that are too frequently devoted to recre- 
ation and amusement, by the greater portion 
of the fraternity, if only employed in improv- 
ing the mind, would be of incalculable advan- 
tage, not to the individual alone, but to the 
craft at large. Let every member of the pro- 
fession be well instructed and ardent in his 
calling, and-then we may expect great results 
to follow the establishment of every new 
Press, not only here, where Freedom dwells, 
but throughout the entire world. Then 
might we join in the glowing picture of an 
eminent Statesman, ‘‘ Imagine the time when 
the Press shall have broken its fetters through- 
out Europe—when it shall attain its full sway 
in South America—when it shall enlighten 
-a busy world on the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
—when it shall be established on the shores 
of the Nile and the Ganges; and in all the Is- 
lands of the Sea; and the Philosopher’s dream 
of universal liberty will cease to be consider- 
ed a fond imagination ; and the Religious ex- 
pectation of a Millennium, to be regarded as 
a superstitious delusion.” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE APPRENTICE. / 


The youngest Apprentice has to perform 
all the errands of the *office—and is desig- 
nated by the title of The Devil—except in 
large establishments which employ a Ware- 
Room Man. “As a general feature, The De- 
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vil ‘*prospers” and is assisted, according as 


he is respectful or impertinent to the jour- | 


neymen. 

The management of an Apprentice upon 
his first introduction to the Printer’s Case, is 
not unfrequently the means of making him an 
apt learner. That is, if proper pains are 
taken to give him the necessary instruction 
as to the proper position he should occupy at 
the frame, &c. There are hundreds to be 
met with, who are round-shouldered, knock- 
kneed, and otherwise deformed, from their 
having been left entirely to themselves, after 
their initiation to the case; without any word 
of caution or advice to govern them. 

The frame at which the young beginner is 
laced, should be on a level with his breast. 
o work thus, at first, will bea severe task; 

but use will accustom him to it, so that it 
will be equally fatiguing to work at a low 
frame. This method will also ensure him from 
becoming round-shouldered, wiil keep his 
body in an erect position, and prove a talis- 
man against all diseases that result from pres- 
sure on the breast. The body should be kept 
in an easy and natural position, the feet not 
too much apart; and never indulge in resting 
the foot on the bed of the frame, or standing 
with the foot bent inwards, which is almost a 
certain forerunner of deformity. The position 
of the head and body must be kept perfectly 
steady, the arms alone performing the opera- 
tions of the case. 

To acquire the true principles of the Art, 
after the Alphabetic arrangement of the case 
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shall have been committed to memory, let the 
young tyro, upon a Stick and Rule being plac- 
ed in his hand, ‘‘observe the manner of one 
of the best and quickest compositors: he 
will at first conclude that he is looking ata 
very slow workman, for, the first appear- 
ance is fallacious; but when he examines 
more closely he will find his mistake, for 
what he at first took for slowness is the 
true principles of expedition; he will per- 
perceive no false motion, which invariably 
delays progress; the fingers go to one parti- 
cular letter, take it up, convey it to the line 
direct, while the eye is directed to ano- 
ther letter which the fingers convey in the 
same manner to the line; thus letter after 
letter accumulate into words, lines, and pa- 
ges, with a quickness that looks like magic, 
while to the spectator it seems to be only the 

ace of thetortoise. Let him look at another; 

e appears all bustle, all expedition ; the bo- 
dy and head in continual motion; the hand 
so quick in its evolutions, that he gazes with 
astonishment on the apparent rapidity of ar- 
ranging the letters; let him look again with 
more attention, and he will find that the man 
whom he supposed so slow makes no mis» 
takes, loses no time, but continues steadily 
and uniformly making progress; while the 
other frequently misses taking hold of his 
letter; then makes two or three flourishes 
with his hand and his head before he takes 
hold of another ; and then his hand continues 
dancing and see-sawing,*and after three or 
four such motions, made with great rapidity, 
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the letter is finally deposited in the line, 
This manner of lifting the letter is in reality 
the pace of the tortoise, although it has the | 
appearance of the speed of the hare.” The | 
model adopted by the Apprentice in the out- 
set will rarely ever be amended or departed 
from. 

The formation of correct and systematic 
habits, with regard to all the details of the 
trade, is of the utmost importance. The 
learner should endeavor to guide himself en- 
tirely upon the principle that there is ever 
something new to learn. His lines should 
be spaced uniformly ; his divisions made with 
taste and correctness, never making a division 
unless it be absolutely necessary ; his punctu- 
ation should also be kept in mind. And, 
when at fault upon any one thing, he should 
apply for information to the Foreman, or 
some of the journeymen. He should pay 
particular attention to the different sizes and 
kinds of type, so that he will not be liable to 
mix different founts of letter. If he thus 
pursues his apprenticeship, he will be ena- 
bled, when he becomes a journeyman, to go 
into any new office upon an equality with the 
other workmen. 


CHAPTER V. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The Orthography of the English Language 
is attended with much uncertainty and per- 
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plexity. But a considerable part of this in- 
convenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation; and, for 
this end, the reader is presented with a view 
of such general maxims in spelling primitive 
and derivative words, as have been almost 
universally received. 

Rure 1.—Monosyllables ending with Wns 
or s, preceded by a single vowel, double the 
final consonant: as staff, mill, pass, &c. 
The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, 
was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

Rute 2.—Monosyllables ending with any 
consonant but f, 2, or s, and preceded by a 
single vowel, never double the final conso- 
nant; excepting only, add, ebb, butt, egg, 
odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzz. 

Rue 3.—Words ending with y, preced- 
ed by a consonant, form the plural of nouns, 
the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past par- 
ticiples, comparatives, and superlatives, by 

hanging y into z: as spy, spies ; I carry, thou 
carriest ; he carrieth or carries; carrier, car- 
ied ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the 
, that ¢ may not be doubled: as carry, Car- 
ying; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such in- 
tances as the above, is not changed: as boy, 
oys; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &c.; except 
n lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed, 
aid, paid, and said; and their compounds, 
nlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

Rue 4.—Words ending with y, preceded 
y 4 consonant, upon assuming an additional 
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syllable beginning with a consonant, com- 
monly change y intoz: as, happy, happily, 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a 
vowel, it is very rarely changed in the addi- 
tional syllable: as, coy, coyly; boy, boyish, 
boyhood; annoy, annoyed, annoyance; joy, 
joyless, joyful, &c. 

Ruxue 5.—Monosyllables, and words ac- 
cented on the last syllable, ending with a 
single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take ano- 
ther syllable beginning with a vowel: as, 
wit, witty; thin, thinnish ; to abet, an abet- 
tor; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a dipthong precedes, or the accent 
is on the preceding syllable, the consonant 
remains single: as, to toil, toiling; to offer, 
an offering ; maid, maiden, &c. 

Rute 6.—Words ending with any double 
letter but 7, and taking ness, less, ly, or ful, 
after them preserve the letter double: as, 
harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, 
successful, distressful, &c. But those words 
which end with double, and takes ness, less, 
ly, or ful, after them, generally omit one 2, 
as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &e. 

Rue 7.—Ness, less, ly, and ful, added to 
words ending with silent e, do not cut it off: 
as, paleness, guileless, closely, peaceful ; ex- 
cept in a few words: as duly, truly, awful. 

Rue 8.—Ment, added to words ending ~ 
with silent e, generally preserves the e from 
elision: as, abatement, chastisement, incite- 
ment, &c. The words judgment, abridg- 
ment, “cig pb smaacratas. are deviations from 
the rule. 
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Like other terminations, it changes y into 
#, when preceded by a consonant: as, accom- 
pany, accompaniment ; merry, merriment. 

Rue 9.—Able, and ible, when incorporat- 
ed into words ending with silent e, almost al- 
ways cut it off: as, blame, blamable; cure, 
curable ; sense, sensible, &c.; but if ¢ or g 
soft comes before e in the original word, the 
e is then preserved in words compounded 
with able: as, change, changeable; peace, 
peaceable, &c. 

Rute 10.—When ing, or ish, is added to 
words ending with silent e, the e is almost 
universally omitted : as, place, placing; lodge, 
lodging; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

Rue 11.—Words taken into composition, 
often drop those letters which are superfluous 
in their simples: as, handful, dunghil, withal ; 
also, chilblain, foretel. 

The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by adding s to the singular: as, dove, 
doves ; face, faces; thought, thoughts. But 
when the substantive singular ends in z, ch 
soft, sh, ss, or s, we add es in the plural: as, 
box, boxes ; church, churches; lash, lashes ; 
kiss, kisses; rebus, rebusses. If the singular 
ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by add- 
ing s: as, monarch, monarchs; distich, dis- 
tichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es 
added to the plural: as, cargo, echo, hero, 
negro, manifesto, potato, volcano, wo; and 
_ sometimes only s: as, folio, grotto, junto, 
nuncio, portico, punctilio, tyro. 

Nouns ending in f, or fe, are rendered plu- 
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ral by the change of those terminations into 
ves: as, loaf, loaves; half, halves; wife, 
Wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and sev- 
eral others, which form the plural by the 
addition of s. Those which end inf, have 
the regular plural: as, ruff, ruffs; except 
staff, staves. 

Nouns which have ¥ in the singular, with 
no other vowel in the same syllable, change 
it in zes in the plural: as, beauty, beauties ; 
fly, flies. But the y is not changed, when 
there is another vowel in the syllable: as, 
key, keys ; delay, delays; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing 
the a of the singular into e: as, man, men; 
woman, women; alderman, aldermen. The 
words ox, and child, form oxen and children: 
brother, makes either brothers or brethren. 
Sometimes the dipthong oo is changed into 
ee in the plural: as foot, feet; goose, geese; 
tooth, teeth. Louse and mouse make lice 
and mice. Penny makes pence, or pennies, 
when the coin is meant; die, dice (for 
play); die, dies (for cutting). : 

The following words, which have been 
adopted from the Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
languages are thus distinguished with respect _ 
to number :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Cherub, Cherubim. 
Seraph, Seraphim. 
Antithesis, Antitheses, 
Dieresis, Diereses. 
Ellipsis, Ellipses. 


Emphasis, Emphases. 


Automaton, 
Basis, 
Crisis, 
Criterion, 
Arcanum, 
Calx, 
Datum, 
Effluvium, 


Encomium, 


Erratum, 
Genius, 
Genus, 


Index, 


Hypothesis, 
Metamorphosis, 
Phenomenon, 


Apppendix, 


Lamina, 
Medium, 
Magus, 


Memorandum, 


Radius, 
Stamen, 
Stratum, 
Vortex, 
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Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Arcana. 
Calces. 
Data. 
Effluvia. 
per aire 


Eteouuce 
Errata. 
Genii. 
Genera. 
nines: 


Tidewer 
Hypotheses. 
Metamorphoses. 
Phenomena. 
EN ; 


Appendixest 
Lamine. 
Media. 

Magi. 
mera 


Afemonantunee 
Radii. 

Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 
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OF PUNCTUATION. 


The knowledge of Punctuation being essen- | 
tial equally to the master printer, the reader, 
and the compositor, the following from Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar may not be inappro- 
priate :— | 

** Punctuation is the art of dividing a write 
ten composition into sentences, or parts of 
sentences, by points or stops, for the purpose 
of making the different pauses which the 
sense, and an accurate pronunciation require, 

‘*The Comma represents the shortest 
pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double that of 
the Comma; the Colon, double that of the 
Semicolon ; and the Period, double that of 
the Colon. 

“* Of the Comma.—The Comma usually 
separates those parts of a sentence, which, 
though very closely connected in sense and 
construction, require a pause between them. 

“* Of the Semicolon.—The Semicolon is 
used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected 
as those which are separated by a Comma, 
nor yet so little dependent on each other, as 
those which are distinguished by a Colon. 

‘¢ The Semicolon is sometimes used, when 
the preceding member of the sentence does 
not of itself give a complete sense, but de- 
pends on the following clause: and some- 
times when the sense of that member would 
be complete without the concluding one. 

** Of the Colon.—The Colon is used to 
divide a sentence into two or more parts, less 
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connected than those which are separated by 
a Semicolon ; but not so independent as sepa- 
rate distinct sentences. 

“< Of the Period.—When a sentence is 
complete and independent, and not connect- 
ed in construction with the following sen- 
tence, it is marked with a Period. 

** Of the Dash, Notes of Interrogation, 

Exclamation, &c. 

** The Dash.—The Dash, though often 
‘used improperly by hasty and incoherent 
writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly; 
where a significant pause is required; or 
where there is an unexpected turn in the 
sentiment: as, ‘If thou art he, so much re- 
-spected once—but, oh! how fallen! how de- 
graded! &c. 

** The Interrogation.—A note of Interro- 
gation is used at the end of an interrogative 
sentence; that is, when a question is asked: 
as, ‘Who will accompany me?’ ‘Shall we 
always be friends? &c. 

“The Exclamation.—The Note of Ex- 
clamation is applied to expressions of sud- 
den»emetion, surprise, joy, grief, &c., and 
also to invocations or addresses: as, ‘ My 
friend! thisconduct amazes me! ‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul! and forget not all his be- 

nefits? &c. 

“ The Parenthesis.—A Parenthesis is a 
clause containing some necessary information, 
or useful remarks, introduced into the body 

ofa sentence obliquely, and which may be 
omitted without injuring the construction: 
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as, * To gain a posthumous reputation, is to 
save four or five letters (for what is a name 
besides ?) from oblivion.? ‘Know ye not, 
brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the law hath dominion over 
a man as long as he liveth?” 

‘** Crotchets, or Brackets, [ ],serve to en- 
close a word or sentence, which is to be ex- 
plained in a note or the explanation itself, or 
a word or a sentence which is intended to 
supply some deficiency, or to rectify some 
mistake.” 

“* Apostrophe.—An Apostrophe, marked 
thus ’, is used to abbreviate or shorten a word: : 
as, *tis for 7t ts; tho’ for though; e’en for 
even; judg’d for judged. Its chief use is to” 
show the genitive case of nouns: as, ‘A : 
man’s property; a woman’s ornaments.” = 

“* Hyphen.—A Hyphen marked thus -, is- 
employed in connecting compounded words: 
as, ‘ Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, self-_ 
love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.’ It is also 
used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one 
line, and the latter part at the beginning of 
another. In this case it is printed at the 
end of the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second.” 

“© Quotation.—A Quotation, * ”. Two in- 
verted commas are generally placed at the 
beginning of a phrase or passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or 
author in his own words; and two commas 
in their direct position, are placed at the 
conclusion: as, **The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” 
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fMurray’s “direct” Commas are supertor 
Commas, and consequently what are techni- 
cally called Apostrophes.—Savace. ] 





CHAPTER V. 


NUMERICAL LETTERS. 
The Romans, when they borrowed the arts 


and sciences from the Greeks, learned also 


their method of using alphabetic numeration. 
This custom however was not very ancient 


among them. Before writing was yet cur- 


rent with them, they made use of nails for 


reckoning years, and the method of driving 
those nails became in process of time a cere- 


mony of their religion. The first eight Ro- 
man numerals were composed of the I and 
the V. The Roman ten was composed of the 
V proper, and the V inverted ( A), Which 


character served to reckon as far as forty, but 


when writing became more general. I, V, X, 


-L,C, D, and M, were the only characters 


appropriated to the indication of numbers. 
The above seven letters in their most exten- 


give combinations, produce six hundred and 


| 


| 


sixty-six thousand ranged thus DCLXVIM. 
Some however pretend that the Romans were 
strangers to any higher number than 100,000. 
The want of ciphers obliged them to double, 
treble and multiply their numerical charac- 
ters four-fold; according as they had occa- 
sion to make them express units, tens, hun- 
dreds, &c. For the sake of brevity they had 
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recourse to another expedient; by drawing a 
small line over any of their numeral charac- 
ters they made them stand for as many thou- 
sands as they contained units. Thus, a small 
line over the J made it 1,000, and over X ex- 
pressed 10,000, &c. 

When the Romans wrote several units 
following, the first and last were longer than 
the rest, I1mI: thus v7 after those six units, 
signified siz-vir. D stood for 500 and the 
perpendicular line of this letter was some- 
times separated from the body thus (I9), 
Without lessening ils value. M, whether 
capital or unical, expressed 1,000. 

As often as a figure of less value appears 
before a higher number, it denotes that so 
much must be deducted from the greater 
number: thus, I before V makes but four, I 
before X gives only nine, X preceding C pro- 
duces only ninety, and even XX before C 
reckons for no more than eighty. Such was 
the general practice with the ancient Romans 
with respect to their numerical letters. 


NUMERAL LETTERS. 


Roman. Arabic. 
Unus, a, um, I. 1 
Duo, x, 0, urine, 2 
Tres, ia, Ill. 3 
Quatuor, Iv. 4 
Quinque, vi 5 
Sex, VI. 6 
Septem, vil. 7 
Octo, Virr, 8 
Novem, 3x. g 


Decem, 
Undecim, 
Duodecim, 
Tredecim, 
Quatuordecim, 
Quindecim, 
Sex-decim, 
Septemdecim, 
Octodecim, 
Novemdecim, 
Undeviginti, 
Viginti, 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
Quinquaginta, 
Sexaginta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaginta, 
Centum, 
Ducenti, 2, a, 
Trecenti, &, a, 
Quadringenti, #,a 
Quingenti @, a, 
Sexcenti, 2, a, 
Septingenti, x, a, 
Octingenti, @, a, 
Nongenti, 2, a, 
Mille, 

Duo milla, 

Bis mille, 

Tria millia, 
Ter mille, 
Quatuor millia, 
Quater mille, 
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X. 

XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
xIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 


xx. 
XXX. 
xXL. 


LX. 

LxXx. 
LXxXx. 
xc. 

Cc. 

CC. 

ccc. 
CcCCC. 

I. 0.07r D. 
DC 

DCC. 
DCCC. 
DCCCC. Or CM. 
M. or CID. 


MM. 


MMM. 


MMMM. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 


20 
30 
40 
30 


10 
80 
90 

100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
100 
800 
900 
1000 


2000 
3000 
4000 
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Quinque millia, 
Quinquies mille, 
Decem millia, 
Decies mille, 


b r00, or ¥. ~ 5000 
Quinquaginta millia,  r000. ori. 50000 


cccoo. or X. 10000 


Quinquagies mille, 

Centum millia, 

Centies mille, 

Quingenta millia, arr 

Quingenties mille, 10900. or D 500000 

Decies centena millia, cccc19999, or M 1,- 
000,000. 

If the lesser number is placed before the 
greater, the lesser is to be deducted from the 
greater; thus IV signifies one less than five, 
1, e. four; IX, nine ; XC, ninety. 

If the lesser number be placed after the 
greater, the lesser is to be added to the grea- 
ter; thus VI signifies one more than five, 
i. e. six; XI, eleven; CX, one hundred and 
ten. 

An horizontal stroke over a numeral de- 
notes a thousand: thus ¥ signifies five thou- 
sand; L, fifty thousand: M, a thousand times 
a thousand, or a million. 

I, signifies one, because it is the smallest 
letter. 

V, five, because it is sometimes used for 
U, the fifth vowel. 

X, ten, because it represents two V’s. 

L, fifty, from its resemblance to the lower 
half of C. 

C, a hundred, centum. 

Iy or D, jive hundred, the half of Clo. 

M or CI9, @ thousand, from mille. 


ccc10909 or G. 100000 
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ACCENTED LETTERS, 


In English, the principal accented marks 
are used in Spelling-Books and Dictionaries, 
to mark the syllables. They are the 


Acute, - 4616%| Dieresis,aéi6 itt 
Grave, - ad6i16u|Long, aAaéiot 
Circumflex,4éi6a]|Short, agiou 


These are used to show when a particular 
stress of the voice in pronunciation is required. 

The stress is laid on long and short sylla- 
bles indiscriminately. In order to distin- 
guish the one from the other, some writers of 
Dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
former, and the acute on the latter, in this 
manner: Minor, mineral, lively, lived, rival, 
river. 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syl- 
lable is this ~: as Résy: anda short one 
thus -: as, Folly. This last mark is called 
a breve. 

A dieresis, thus marked*’, consists of two 
points placed over one of the two vowels 
that would otherwise make a dipthong, and 
parts them into two syllables: as, Creator, 
coadjutor, aérial. 

A circumflex, thus marked *, when placed 
over some vowel of a word, denotes a long 
syllable: as, Euphrates. ‘ 

The c & la quewe, or the c with a tail (¢), 
is a French sort, and sounds like ss, when it 
stands before a o u, as in ¢a, garcon. 

The fi is used in the Spanish language, 
and is pronounced like a double x, or rather 
like nt; but short and quick, as in Espaia. 


i eg 
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It is asort which is used in the middle of 
words, but rarely at the beginning. 


OF TITLES, 

When a title is prefixed to a proper name, 
so as to form a sort of compound, the name, 
and not the title, is varied to form the plural: 
as, Zhe Miss Howards—the two Mr. Clarks. 
But a title not regarded as a part of one com- 
pound name must be made plural, if it refers 
to more than one: as, Messrs. Lambert and 
Son—The Chancellors Lansing and Wal- 
worth—The Lords Bishops of Durham and 
St. Davids—The Lords Commissioners of 

- Justitiary. 


CHAPTER VI. 


COMPOSING. 


This term includes the practical know- 
ledge of picking up type, spacing, justifying 
lines, emptying the composing stick when. 
full, &c. And although expedition in acom- 
positor is a very desirable qualification, yet, 
alone, it is far from constituting a good work- 
man. The man who possesses no other claim 
to this title, is fit for little else than setting 
re-prints, in which no judgment is required, 
and where he has only to follow letter, point, 
line and page, verbatim. He may whistle, 
sing, talk, or laugh, as he listeth ; for his 
employment being merely mechanical, the 
mind not being occupied in the slightest de- 
gree, if he makes a mistake, the end of the 
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line will detect it; or ifa double, or out of 
lines, the gage will show it when the page is 
finished. But that Printer who is emulous 
of proving himself a good workman, and to 
maintain it,in his apprenticeship has been 
equally ambitious to acquire expedition. 
Having acquired this, he studies for informa- 
tion ; examines the best workmanship for his 
guidance ; composes with a nicety and ac- 
curateness—spacing uniformly, and justifies 
his lines te an equal tightness—he divides his 
words, when necessary, correctly, and with 
a regard to appearance ; and in all the work 
that passes through his hands, there appear 
the marks of attention and skill. When a 
publisher or author wishes a work got up 
with more than ordinary care, the master 
printer selects him for its performance, and 
then he feels the advantage of his persever- 
ance, 

The mere art of picking up and arranging 
the letters in the composing stick, many com- 
positors look upon as the whole of their busi- 
ness; and if they can do this with facility, 
they are finished workmen; and the terms 
** swift,” and ‘¢ fire-eater,” gratifies their va- 
nity. 

It is not necessary to give specific ruies. 
A few general rules may suffice: take up the 
letter at the end where the face is; if the nick 
be not ~ a turn it upwards in its pro- 
gressto the composing stick ; convey it to the 
line with as few motions as possible; aim at 
no flourishes with the hand, which only lose 
time. 
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Regularity of spacing, and a due proportion 
of distance between words, in a material de- 
gree improve the appearance of a book. 

When the lines are very short, or the type 
very large in proportion to their length, all 
general rules, both of dividing and spacing, 
must give way to necessity; for in such cases 
it is impossible at all times to space regular- 
ly, or to divide the words correct. The most 
general practical method of dividing words is 
to preserve the primitive word at the end of 
a line, and carry the termination to the next 
line ; but this cannot always be done, and has 
- to be driven out or taken in. 

When one or two letters require to be 
got in, or to be driven out, the difference be- 
tween a thick space and a middling one not be- 
ing perceptible to the eye, if the compositor is 
careful to place the latter before or after a v 
or a w, or after a y; and in like manner, an 
additional hair space will not be perceptible 
after an f, or before a j. And, if possible to 
do so without changing the uniformity of the 
spacing, avoid bringing a lower case f at the 
end of a line, for being kerned, the dot at the 
end of the curve is liable to be broken while 
upon the press. 


DISTRIBUTING. 


The compositor who takes a pride in pro- 
ducing a clean proof will take pains to dis- 
tribute his case clean; that is, depositing each 
letter in its proper apartment. This is done 
expeditiously. The compositor, having wet- 
ted the matter for distribution, places hi 
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oomposing rule at the head of the page, with 


is thumb against it, pressing the sides of 
the matter, and his forefinger against the 
bottom line of the quantity he intends to raise, 
takes up a handful, and keeping the face of the 
letter towards him, rests one end of his rule 
against the ball of his left hand, and pressing 
the other end of the rule with the third fin- 
ger, steadies the matter with his forefinger, 
and thus has his right hand at liberty, with 
which he takes a word, or a part of a word, 
from the uppermost line, and drops, one after 
the other, the several letters composing it, &c. 
When new letter remains long locked upina 
chase, it becomes what is termed baked. The 
usual remedy, in this case, is to wet the letter 
frequently with boiling water, which tends 
to make the letter separate more easily. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 


Many disputes will be avoided by a general 
acquiescence in the customs and regulations 
which govern the trade, in all well regulated 
establishments. A compositor, upon receiy- 
ing copy from the Foreman or Employer, 
should be fully instructed with regard to the 
manner in which the work is to be executed. 
If printed copy, he should be informed whe- 
ther he is to follow it as such. This being 
understood by all the compositors in the com- 
panionship, the work will progress with some- 
thing like uniformity. In giving out copy, if 
the companionship should be large, the easiest 
mode to settle such giving out, would be to 
throw for the order in which the first “ take 
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around” shall be given out, and each one to 
take his chance after that. The Foreman 
should give out the copy, as it falls, to each 
one in the companionship, as they may com- 
plete the take in hand; but no compositor 
should be allowed to receive copy, unless he 
shall have letter enough in case to complete 
it. By “taking the chances” in a compa- 
nionship, upon all ordinary work, each one 
will be the gainer by diligently completing 
what falls to his “lot,” withoutregard to fat 
or lean. There is never any thing gained by 
‘‘sogering,” or finessing, for a choice of takes, 
if the “copy” is kept from the eye of the 
companionship. ‘The takings should never 
be so large as to delay the ‘* make-up ;” and, 
if any one of the companionship should be ab- 
sent, it should be the duty of the one whose 
copy is first closed up, to take it in hard and 
complete it; and, if the ‘ make-up” should 
come to such take, make it up and see that 
it is corrected; and the compositor thus tak- 
ing charge ofan absentee’s matter should be 
allowed to charge a reasonable sum, as a 
compensation for his time and trouble, sub- 
ject to the decision of the Foreman, from 
whose decision there should be no appeal. 
If the copy be manuscript, the companion- 
ship should be positively instructed as to the 
unctuation, capitalization, the following of 
italic, and small capitals and capitals; as 
much needless perplexity in the correcting of 
the proof sheet, will thereby be avoided from 
a knowledge of the wishes or whims of an 
author. But if, after such instruction, the 
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author sees fit to change the phraseology of 
any portion of his work, wherein he may 
think he can improve the sense and perspi- 
cuity of his subject, or from any adding to 
his original copy, which causes the oyer-run- 
ning of matter, page or form, or from a change 
of punctuation, the compositor shall be en- 
titled to rate his time per hour, at the estab- 
lished rate per hour, 

On the commencement ofa new work, the 
companionship should be decided, that all 
may proceed upon an equal footing; and such 
companionship should never be so large, that 
the letter appropriated to the work is not suf- 
ficient to keep all in constant employment. 
If any portion of the matter for distribution 
be desirable or otherwise, for the sorts it may 
contain, it should be equally divided among 
the members of the companionship. 

Those two members of the companionship 
who may have the greatest share of the first 
sheet, should make up the furniture for that 
sheet; after which, the other companions in 
rotation, as their matter is made up, and until 
the requisite quantity of furniture shall have 
been obtained. The person to whose turn it 
falls to impose, must lay up the form for dis- 
tribution; he is to strip it of the furniture, 
which is to be piled away by itself to dry 
against the imposition of the next sheet. And 
for the purpose of avoiding disputes, the im- 
position should be determined by aSchedule, 
which will show the work performed by each 
individual of the companionship, as no one 
should be called upon to impose more matter 
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than he has actually composed. This Sche- 
dule should be kept by the eldest in the com- 
panionship, or the one who receives the first 
take of the copy, and can be easily and sim- 
ply kept after the following form :— 












































. S/H IS a 
1 va ee s “118 |tmposed by 
ah Sedma loys | 
g | Bey 
A. B 
3/23] 3 8 Cc. D. 
3} 3] 2] 8 E. F 





The members of the companionship may 
also keep their own private memoranda, bat 
this will be invariably found to be the correc- 
tor of all disputes, as it will be made up from 
the Foreman’s marks upon the copy, placed 
in like manner upon the proof-sheet, by the 
Reader, and will check all mistakes of charg- - 
ing in the wrong signature. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


The practice of co-partnership, or “ work- 
ing in pocket,” as it is termed, (i. e. where 
two or more Journeymen work together, and 
divide equally the amount of their earnings, ) 
should be repudiated. It is frequently the 
cause of jealousy and heart-burnings, where 
it is allowed to exist. In offices where the 
work is paid for by the piece, and where there 
is a large number of workmen employed, 
this evil should never be tolerated, except it 
be upon a separate and entirely distinct work, 
where such a co-partnership firm may be by 
themselves. In working thus on general 
work, if the partners be in the least expert, 
and pushing in their habits, the other hands 
will be thrown entirely in the shade and kept 
in the back-ground, by the manceuvering of 
such firm; and for this reason it should be 
frowned down by all workmen who respect 
their rights. 


MAKING UP. 


The matter having been composed, the 
compositor, before making up, should observe 
how it is intended the work should be print- 
ed; whether there is to be a running title, or 
the folio merely. If the former is the style 
in which the work is to be brought out. the 
odd number of your folio must be placed at 
the right hand, with the head of the page to- 
wards you. The length of the page being 
ascertamed, the compositor should cut a 
gage to the exact length, including the head 
and signature, or foot-line; and all the pages 
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should be made up to this measure. This 
done, the folio and signature in their proper 
places, the compositor ties up his pages with 
a twine, and places them in their position in 
the form upon the stone. In tying up, the 
compositor should be particularly careful, ex- 
ercising neatness and judgment, not allowing 
his work to pass through his hands ina loose 


and slovenly manner, which is invariably re- 


warded by “ breaking down,” which causes 
delay in “ mending up,” or “‘re-setting.” 


CORRECTING. 


It has been well said that “ the compositor 
receives nothing for correcting his own mis- 
takes, they form the self-correcting punish- 
ment of his offence. The operation is the 
most disagreeable, and, by pressure on the 
chest, incurred in leaning over the form, it is 
also the most unhealthy part of his occupa- 
tion.” Patience and a sharp bodkin, are con- 
tended by some members of the craft as the 
only instruments required in correcting. But 
from this we beg leave to dissentin toto. In 
book work, especially, we would recom- 
mend that the errors should be only correct- 
ed by taking the lines in the composing-stick, 
which will insure uniformity in the work, and 
is decidedly the more workman-like of the 
two systems. In correcting, if a word has 
been improperly omitted or repeated, the 
compositor, by going back a few lines, will 
find a great saving in “ getting in” or “ driv- 
ing out,” in the adjustment of his error. 

The person who imposed the sheet, lays 
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up and unlocks his form, and calls the com- 
positor who has the first matter, who cor- 
rects and then calls the one who follows him, 
and so on until it is finished, when the owner 
of the form re-locks it and pulls a proof for the 
Author, or a revise for the Reader. The im- 
poser is responsible for accidents attendant 
upon any carelessness in locking up, and must 
immediately repair the damage. But iffrom 
baa justification, or in leaded matter the let- 
ters ride upon the ends of the leads, the loss 
attending any accident from this circumstance 
must fall upon the person to whom the matter 
belongs. The compositor who imposes a 
sheet, when it is finally declared ready for 
press, must take it to the ‘‘ready place.” He 
must also rectify any defect in the register, 
caused by any inaccuracy in the furniture. 

When forms are kept standing a consider- 
able length of time, betore being put to press, 
they are still in the hands of the imposer, 
who is liable for any accident arising from 
his neglect of attending to the drying and 
shrinking of the furniture and quoins. 

When forms are returned from the press, 
and ordered to be kept standing, they pass 
from the care of the imposer to that of the 
Foreman. When they are required to be 
cleared away, it is to be done in equal pro- 
portions by the companionship. During the 
time any forms may have remained under the 
care of the Foreman, should there have been 
any alteration as to form or substance, such 
alterations not having been made by the ori- 
ginal compositors, they are not subject to 
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clear away those parts of the form that have 
been altered. 


REFERENCES, 


References are characterized according to 
the fancy of an author, and are such marks 
and signs as are used in matter which has 
either side or bottom notes; and serve to di- 
rect the attention of the reader to the obser- 
vations which are made upon such passages of 
the text as are distinguished by them, and 
demand a reference of the same likeness ta 
be put to the notes by which the matter is 
illustrated, or otherwise taken notice of. , 

The references which are in most com- 


* mon use are— 


1. Asterisk ---* {| 4. Parallel -- - | 

2. Dagger -- -t] 5. Section ---$ 

3. Double Dagger {| 6. Paragraph - J 

1. The Asterisk is the chief of the refer- 
ences, and presents itself most readily to the 
eye, on account of having its figure on the 
top, and leaving a blank below, which makes 
it a superior. 

2. The Dagger, originally termed the Obe- 
lisk, or Long Cross, is frequently used in 
Roman Catholic church-books, &c. But the 
chief use which is made of the Dagger, is 
by way of reference, where it serves in @ 
double capacity, viz: the right way and in- 
verted. 

3. The Double Dagger is amark crowded 
in to make one of the improper references. 

4. The Parallel is another sign which 
serves for a reference, and is fit to be used 
either for side or bottom notes, 
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5. The sign which implies the word Seo- 
tion, is a sort likewise seldom employed, be- 
cause in a work which is divided into chap- 
ters, articles, paragraphs, sections, or any 
other parts, they are commonly put in lines 
by themselves, either in capitals or italic, 
according to the size of the work. 


6. The Paragraph is a mark which former- 
ly was prefixed to such matter as authors 
designed to distinguish from the mean con- 
tents of their works; and which was to give 
the reader an item of some particular sub- 
ject. At present, Paragraphs are seen only 
in Bibles, where they shew the parts into 
which a chapter is divided, and where its 
contents change, &c. &c. 


Superior letters or figures are frequently 
used as references, and we consider them the 
neatest and most proper sort used for that 
purpose. Some authors use the common 
Italic lower-case letters, enclosed in paren- 
thesis or brackets, and sometimes the ordi- 
nary figures. 


CELESTIAL AND ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS. 
The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. 


9 Aries x: Libra 

% Taurus TtL Scorpio 
i Gemini f Sagittarius 
o Cancer \V? Capricorn 
§y Leo ay, Aquarius 


Hy Virgo > Pisces 
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The Nine Planets. 


® Saturn > Ceres 
2{ Jupiter Pall 
¢ Mars Rip ee 
Earth | @ Juno 
Venus Vesta 
% Mercurius A 
Ht ; Georgium © Sun 
Sidus © Moon 





Keven of the Planets sometimes imply the 
seven days of the week. 
Dies Solis, Sunday, 
Dies Lune, Monday, 
Dies Martis, Tuesday, 
Dies Mercurit Wednesday, 
Dies Jovis, Thursday, 
Dies Veneris, Friday, 
Dies Saturni, Saturday. 
€2 The Dragon’s Head, or ascending node, 
and, 
@3 Dragon’s Tail, or descending node, are 
the two points in which the eclipses happen. 


The Aspects. 


d Conjunctio; happens when two pla- 
nets stand under each other in the same sign 
and degree. 

§ Oppositio; happens when two planets 
are diametrically opposite each other. 

A Trigonus; happens when one planet 
stands from another four signs, or 120 de- 
grees; which make one third part of the 
ecliptic. 
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 Quadril; happens when two planets 
stand three signs from each other, which 
makes 90 degrees, or the fourth part of the 


ecliptic. 


* Sextil; is the sixth part of the ecliptic, 


_ which is two signs, and make 60 degrees. 


#% New Moon @ Full Moon 
) First Quarter q Last Quarter 


| MATHEMATICAL, ALGEBRAICAL, AND GEOME- 


TRICAL CHARACTERS. 


+. plus, or more, is the sign of real exis- ” 
tence of the quantity it stands before, and is 


called an affirmative or positive sign. It is also 


the mark of addition: thus, a a b, or 6 + 9, 
implies that a is to be added to 3, or 6 add- 
ed to 9. 

— minus, or less, before asingle quantity, 
is the sign of negation or negative exis- 
tence, shewing the quantity to which it is 
prefixed to be less than nothing. But be- 
tween quantities it is the sign of subtraction ; 
thus, a—b, or 8--4, implies 4 subtracted from 
a, or 8 after 4 has been subtracted. 

= equal. The sign of equality, though 
Des Cartes and some others use this mark 
20; thus, a=é signifies that a is equal to b. 


-Wolfius and some others use the mark ex 


for the identity of ratios. 
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x into, or with. The sign of multiplica- 
tion, shewing that the quantities on each side 
the same are to be multiplied by one ano- 
ther, as ab is to beread, @ multiplied into 
b; 4 8, the product of 4 multiplied into 8. 
Wolfius and others make the sign of multi- 
plication a dot between the two factors; 
thus, 7 . 4 signifies the product of 7 and 4, 
In algebra the sign is commonly omitted, and 
the two quantities put together; thus, d d ex- 
presses the product of d and d. When one or 
both of the factors are compounded of several 
letters, they are distinguished bya line drawn 
over them; thus the factum of a_|_4—c into 
d,is wrote d & a+ b—c. Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
and others, distinguish the compound fac- 
tors, by including them in a parenthesis, 
thus, ie —1.0—¢) d. 

by. Thesign of division; thus, a} 
denotes the quantity ato be divided by d. 
Wolfius makes the sign of division two dots ; 
12:4 denotes the quotient of 12 divided by 
4=3. If either the divisor or dividend, or 
both, be composed of several letters; for ex- 
ample, @ + b +c, instead of writing the 
quotient like a fraction. , 

G- involution. The character of involu- 
tion. 





. 
. 
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uv evolution. Thecharacter of evolution, 
or the extracting of roots. 
7 or [ are signs of majority; thus, a 7 2, 
expresses that a is greater than 0. 
or “} are signs of minority ; when we 
would denote that a is less than d. 
m is the character of similitude used by 
Wolfius, Leibnitz, and others: It is used in 


other authors for the difference between two 


; 





quantities, while it is unknown which is the 
greater of the two. 

:: so is. The mark of geometrical pro- 
portion disjunct, and is usually placed be- 
tween two pair of equal ratios, as 3:6::4: 8, 
shews thus 3 is to 6 as 4 is to 8. 

: or .*. isan arithmetical equal proportion ; 
as, 7.3:13.9; 1.e.7 is more than 3, as 13 
is more than 9. 

0 Quadrat, or regular quadrangle; as fol- 
lows, O AB= 0) BC; i. e. the quadrangle 
upon the line AB is equal to the quadrangle 
upon the line BC. 

A Triangle; as, A ABC= A ADC. 

pan Angle; as, L ABC—y ADC. 

L Perpendicular; as, AB | BC. 

|| Rectangled Parallelogram; or the pro- 
duct of two lines, 
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) The character of a parallelism. 
J equiangular, or similar. 
> | equilateral, 

L.. right angle. 

© denotes a degree; thus, 45° implies 45 
degrees 4 

’aminute; thus, 50/, is 50 minutes: //. 
mr ttt denote seconds, thirds and fourths: 
and the same characters are used where the 
progressions are by tens, as it is here by 
sixties. 

<— the mark of geometrical proportion 
continued, implies the ratio to be still carried 
on without interruption, as 2, 4,8, 16, 32, 64 
--~ are in the same uninterrupted proportion, 

J *rrationality. The character of a surd 
root, and shews, according to the index of 
the power that is set over it, or after it, that 
the square, cube, or other root, is extracted, 
or to be extracted; thus, / 16, or J? 16, 
or ,/ (2) 16, is the square root of 16. $7 25, 
the cube root of 25, &c. 

—: the differences, or excess. 

Qor q, a square, 

C or c, a cube. 

QQ, The ratio of a square number to a 
square number. 


| 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IMPOSING. 

T his is one of the most important branches 
ofthe Art of Printing. For the most trivial 
error in the imposition, should it not be dis- 
covered before the paper is worked off, will 
lead to serious loss, not only of Time, butalso 
of Ink and Paper. To obviate all accidents 
of this character, let the compositor, when 
he has the required number of pages ready suf- 
ficient for a form, commence by laying them 
upon the Imposing Stone, placing the first 
page, with the signature to the left hand fac- 
ing him, according to the Schemes which 
follow in this Chapter, which it is believed 
will be found amply sufficient for the trade, 
in all ordinary circumstances. 

The imposition of Title forms, or forms with 
broken quarters, will be found to work to the 
best advantage when imposed from the centre. 


LOCKING-UP. 

The pages all being laid down, the come 
positor to whom the impose belongs, proceeds 
to make up his furniture, dress the chase, &c. 
Simple as this operation may appear, locking- 
up should not be attempted without the ut- 
most caution. The imposer should cast his 
eye over the folios before placing the furni- 
ture around the pages, to see that each page 
is in its appropriate place; asit willbe found 
a great saving of time to rectify a blunder be- 
fore locking-up rather than after a form shall 
have been imposed. After the furniture has 
been placed and the pages divested of the 
twine, the compositor proceeds to fit his 
quoins. This, next to driving the quoins, is 
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the most material point in locking-up, The 
quoins should be made to fit properly; not 
s0 loose that they may be forced up to the 
cross-bar, nor so large that they can not be 
moderately driven to ; their proper place in the 
quarter. After having well planed down the 
pages, commence driving the smallest quoins 
at the largest part of the furniture bevel, and 
vice versain unlocking, begin with the largest. 

In works done sheet-wise, for the purpose 
of tacilitating the getting of register by the 
pressman, place a lead between the cross-bar 
and the furniture; and, for the purpose of 
making the margin equal in making up whole 
sheets, it will be advantageous to ) enlar ge it 
in that part of the form on which the outer 
folds of the sheets are to lay, say one lead to 
the fold. This will make the margi even 
when bound. If a 12mo., place a “lead be: 
tween pages 7 and 18, 6 and 19, 5 and 20, 8 
and 17; and two leads between 1 and 24, 
4 and 21, 3 and 22, 2 and23. This principle 
may be carried out in all forms where a num- 
ber of pages are to be bound up in one fold. 


ABSTRACT OF TITLE DEEDS. 


1 











‘dn yoo'y 
Lock up 


G 


Abstract Title Deeds of Estates 4re print 
with blanks at the back, with all the margi 
_on the left side and on single leaves, whic 
are stitched together at the corner, 
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A SHEET IN FOLIO, 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 
| : : 
a 


TWO SHEETS IN FOLIO, QUIRED, OR LYING 
ONE IN ANOTHER. 















































Outer Form of Outer Sheet. Inner Form of Outer Sheet. 
1 8 7 | 2 
a 

Outer Form of Inner Sheet. Inner Form of Inner Sheet. 
3 6 
a 














Imposing in Quires may be carried on to 
any extent, by observing the following 
rule: let any two pages, whose united 
numbers make one more than the work is 
composed of, be imposed together — sup- 
pose it to be 56, then let 1-56 be imposed 
together, 2-55, 3-54, &c., reducing the mar- 
gin in the backs of the inner sheets, agreea- 
bly to directions under the head of making 


up; correcting, &c. 
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A SHEET OF COMMON QUARTO. 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 


















A SHEET IN BROARD QUARTO. 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 





wm 





3/5 
| 


oa) 
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TWO HALF SHEETS IN QUARTO. WORKED 
TOGETHER. 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 





HALF A SHEET OF COMMON QUARTQO. 


eee ened 
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HALF SHEET OF OCTAVO, IMPOSED FRO! 
THE CENTRE.* 


¢ 7 | g 9 
8 1 2 7 
a 


{ A SHEET OF OCTAYO, IMPOSED FROM 


THE CENTRE. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 


O1 ae IT 








A SHEET OF COMMON OCTAYO 


ioe Form. Inner Form. 


aE ‘ a 
auuu 16 5 


a 
* This method of Imposing, is used when it isd 
sirable to have the title or blank page in the centre. 
t This form, and all others marked with an obelis 
are not found in any other work. This method © 
Imposing title forms, is preferable to the one in co 
mon use, particularly in short numbers. 
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A SHEET OF BROAD OCTAVOs 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 


v § &r 
5 § 12 
RE eT 


8 9 6 


1 § 16 





ALF SHEET AND TWO QUARTERS, COMMON 





OCTAVO. | 

rad : 
sles 4 pa 
2 ¢ 

1|8 7|2 hy 
a S 








{J OCTAVO PAMPHLET OF TWENTY-FOUR 
PAGES, TO INSET. 
irst Sheet Outer Form. First Sheet Inner Form. Half 2d Sheet 
—_ 
| L | 9 F 


z ol hi ST arlersaln 
ee 


CEA eres 
24 22s) 9 
a* 








S 






xe) 


1} 491 


a 
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TWO HALF SHEETS OF COMMON OCTA 
WORKED TOGETHER. . 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 


[ T) 2 Pie | 
pi oys|t 
CEES |) GC a 


8y5 


4 | 


1 4 


a 











A SHEET OF OCTAVO WITH TWO SI 

TURES, TWELVE CONCLUDING PAGES 0 

A WORK, AND FOUR OF OTHER 
MATTER. 





Outer Form. Inner Form. 
oT Sine 8 
cas | exec 
1);12§91|)4 
a 











A SHEET IN OCTAVO OF HEBREW WOR 
Inner Form. 


Outer Form. 





315) 


JLF SHEET OF OCTAVO, HEBREW WORK. 





DIFFERENT METHODS UF IMPOSING HALF 
MEETS OF TWELVES, FROM THE CENTRE. 
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A SHEET OF TWELVES. 


Outer Form. inner Form. 








st 


\23 


= 














A SHEET OF TWELVES WITHOUT CUTT 







































































Outer Form. Inner Form. 
5 | (20| | [17] 18 7 | [18 
ace) TE 
TE Feces | RM Te = 
4} \te| | |9t} [6 or| |et| | [ee 
‘1 | 24] | 13} [12 11] |14 









































a 


Nore.— The black lines show wher 
cross-bars of the chase lay, and the p 
lel rule, where the off-cut is, exce 
eome in the place of the cross-bar. 
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A SHEET OF LONG TWELVES. 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 


N 





3 |14]11] 6 ||19)/2 


st 
on 
nr 
— 
Yen) 
oO 
fo] 
= 
Nr 





LF SHEET OF TWELVES, WITHOUT CUT- 
TING ; AND A COMMON HALF SHEET 
OF TWELVES. 


Without Cutting. Common. 
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‘HALF SHEET OF TWELVES, WITH 2 SIG 
BEING 8 CONCLUDING PAGES OF A WO 
AND 4 OF OTHER MATTER, 





ONE THIRD, or 8 PAGES OF A SHEE 
TWELVES, TO BE IMPOSED IN TH 
OFF-CROSS, 


Outer Form. Inner Form, 
1/;8 5 aod 
a 


A SHEET OF TWELVES, WITH 2 SI 























Outer Form. Inner Form. 
“ql l zq 
OG|TaaPS LT stles 16 
EE st OT TF 
ge 
8} GEST ¢ 
1 | 16813) 4 








a 
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HALF SHEETS OF TWELVES, WORKED 


TOGETHER. 
Outer Form. 


Inner Form. 





| SHEET IN SIXTEENS, WITH ONE SIG.* 


Outer Form. Inner Form. 


Ge 





9 | LO] O€ | € 


11 | 22419 | 14 


or ez | st | cr 
7 : 26 | 31} 2 
| 


sheet in 16’s with lwo signatures, is imposed 
o sheets of common octavo, putting the first 
ture for the one half sheet where A stands 
te, and the first page of the other half sheet in 
Place of the fifth page. 

’ 
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A HALF SHEET IN SIXTEENS+ 





HALF SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, CONTAIN 

SIXTEEN PAGES ; AND HALF SHEET 0 
EIGHTEENS COMPLETE. 

* Sixteen Pages. ; $¢ Eighteens complete. 


CT\STe 2 |9T 


— 


1 }18]{1188 ||17 





* The white paper of this half sheet being wo 
off, the centre pages to be transposed, viz: 7 an 
in the room of 8 and 9, and 8 and 9 in the room 
and 10. 

+ The white paper of this form being worke 
the four lowermost pages in the centre must bet 
posed, viz: 8 and 11 in the room of 7 and 12, a 
and 12 in the room of 8 and 11. 


6] 





A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, WITH ONE 8IQG,. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 


i ge|| |ge i I 
10126 |9% ET OG) 21 SI BEG GF case 6 
array fee “ae kD See 

I | er || | re as: |" 
8 lez ee 6 Nest gtitzll 9 grellog; z 
1/36 sf 314 13/24) ap 
a |i al 








OFLA 


341/35] 2 
I 








I Ila2 


A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, WITH TWO SIGS. 


Outer Form, Taner. Form. 
(em ul pet a 
8:¢ y ° Malt & {IT OL © 9 
ge I | [pe 











I vm 
salt ¢llot} 6} jorietil 9 ferligr| 2 


1 |24)/21 4 |/13)12 11 raf) 2 
a! tla !a2d 








SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, WITH THREE SIGS, 








Outer Form. Inner Form. 

— Ll. ell ole! i 
@ |ETOr Ell9| 2 8) 917 Bilis ‘ 
Giese Poa Sa 

| | Real | all aK: 





z rrtorped 9 L ch te eit 
if aloha 8 respons 
al || lla3 laze 
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ANOTHER SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, WITH 
THREE SIGNATURES. 





Outer Form. Inner Form. 
eqll ,gall jep F | 
8 | cllocazilizelezi jog! eater etl 9 


oe fam 
l opll FBell orl 


6 Ha ralsclee rel ellzeterllor 


35/2623 pana] 2| 
ae 


1 |12|[13§241/25|36 
b ike | a 





A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS TO BE FOLDED U 





TOGETHER. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
eo 8 ele }19]18]| 7 §30//31| 6 
!a4q | 


a hs lor 1% (er lor Lallre u 


va cr) | |) i | | 


1 (3625 12\113 24} l23/14\j11 etre 
I | a6" Il 


A HALF OF EIGHTEENS, WITHOUT TRANS 
POSING THE PAGES. IT WILL LEAVE 
THREE SINGLE LEAVES, 








Ee wir 
oc Olin See 
po ae) sir 
quis Sar Ka 

x = ig 

> =| been! 2 
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TWO-THIRDS OF A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS. 































































First side first sheet Second side first sheet. 
es 6G |O1RST|PII IT 
OF|LS|| 9 BOTIST| LZ 
mn 3 f22\23| 2 
‘ 
telah ais Jha, Aid Bh at 9 abs © 
First side second sheet. Second side second sheet. 
= 
| ae 
09 T9 v9 LG|9S LE| |{8E|SE||SSRE9|c9| 6S 
CATT YET 
oq |Zo €4 


9¢ 








GO|SOESCIPE|6E) jOV\EE|PS9L999 oe 


51870/'71150 


49172\|69952 ae 41,32 
BELLE 


MANNER or FotpinG.—A C folds like a 
shéet of Duodecimo; and B like two half 
sheets of Duodecimo, to inset. This man 
ner of imposing Eighteens, saves one-thicu 
in folding. 
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+ A SHEET OF EIGHTERENS IMPOSED FRO 
THE CENTRE. 









































Outer Form. Inner Form. 
*? *e «4 
all LIO€|TE &€|66}| 8 lla 
i 





ise) 














grltz|| phe lisclee|  |pelzzllor t|leclat 
13/24)] 1f12//25/36| (35 26)/119 2 |123)14 
b a “an ne | 

















{ EIGHT PAGES OF A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS 
WITH DUPLICATE COPIES. 


Inner Form. 


BET bees ihe rath, SA Form. 





When the first side is worked off, “te 
page 3 be placed where 4 is, 6 where 5 i 
2 where 1 is, and 7 where 8 is. As lai 
down in the outer form. 


¢ A COMMON SHEET OF EIGHTEENS. 


Outer Form. 


6 


Inner Form. 





A SHEET OF TWENTIES. 


Inner Form. 


Outer Form- 
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HALF SHEET OF TWENTIES, WITH 2 SIGs. 


S F) 
mi Oo a wln 














Da AAA NO BN TONE BINT TNS it aE easy 
se ia =r 
3 





A COMMON HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS 
ge 9 
6HOTICLIPLILT 
ie ge 
LT\06| 999 





B) 


TET \9L ae 




















rN 


6T/8T ; 








Sei 21,493 ae 
big } a2 


A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, THE 
SIXTEEN WAY. 
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A SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, WITH TWO 


SIGNATURES, 


Inner Form. 


Outer Form. 

















, | ee 9 
peleelge'¢ orlerfprlti 
rb 5 debe enna 

| Pa! pe 
Og eben] le as S| 2 
2746147) 26 areh 
sal 

| | EB \,}_i24 
STerlgrl 6 fF 9e LE OF VEE 
bs AER LN MST) Cae 

cv | ¢ 

8 |LToz] ¢ E seliplprle 
1 aioe 25148145128 
a b 











A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, WITH 
TWO SIGNATURES. 








q 


G 
6I 





SI is | % 





€u 
G 
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A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, WITH- 
OUT CUTTING, 



































5 | 20 | 17/8 §7[18!191 6 
a3 | a4 
GR ae Oe | Le 
ce Ze 
+ |iziorl 6 J ot cr |.z] ¢ 
1 {24113 | a 11 | 14} 23 | 2 
a a6 








A HALF SHEET OF LONG TWENTY-FOURS. 

















Rae Gre Bess Fark ke, 
Wher rate | 0 peas! st 
re HI 11 oe i 
a2 
-er or 
ee : 
‘pl erckerirve 0% | 1% 
11169 7 8 17 | 24 
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A COMMON HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-TWOS. 





ANOTHER HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-TWOSe 






SI | TE | O€ | GT F 0% | 63 | GE | LT 


ee | te ee | ee ee —_— | 











ate “fe me 25 | 24 
RES EDEL RAL GENES TAPE 
ce gu ge ye 
Ir} orl z£ 
43 1141 15 
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A SHEET OF THIRTY-TWOS. 
Outer Form. 





Inner Form. 





9 | 6¢ ‘| 8& LG § 0€ | €4 129} € 
11 | 54°) 43°) 22-819] 46°) 514 14 
a6 











OL | GG | eh | &% & SI | 2h | OG | CT 
7 | 58 | 39°} 26°31 | 34} 63 | 2' 





| | 


, a4 
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A SHEET OF THIRTY-TWOS, WITH FOUR 
SIGNATURES. 


Outer Form. 
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A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-TWOS, TWENTY PAGES OF 
THE WORK, FOUR PAGES OF TITLE, etc., AND 
EIGHT OF OTHER MATTER- 


q 


st | 1g | 0& | et f 0c | 6z | €% | zt 
23 | 26 | 27 | 22 f 21 | 28 | 25 | 24 
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A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-SIXES. 





A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-SIXES, WITH 
TWO SIGNATURES. 


iS 


¢ 


gp 
GG] € |9T) 6 


S_NIS 


7 1811916 |1311 


j a 


6 


GS\61 
35 


: 
a4 


LI 
8R7 
D 


= | © 
| 
a | tn 
DI 
315 N18 
se ee 
— Nomad 
nt | 
lm 


£4 


5 
ome 
9 |32/29 


1&|Fe 


0% 
a3 
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A HALF SHEET OF FORTY-EIGHTS, WITH 
TWO SIGNATURES, 


eq 
QPISL 


43|30 





& (86 
7 {18 


GS 
19 


€ 99S| LP 
6 31/49 























gx | |eq 
0%| ¢ foe) IF, hh\6s 


21| 425/48 45/28 
b 


LI 
24 


m | 00 











QUARTER SHEET OF FORTY-EIGHTS, WITH 
2 SIGS.; AND QUARTER SHEET OF FOR- 
TY-EIGHTS, WITHOUT CUTTING. 

Two signatures. Without cutting, 





7) 


A COMMON QUARTER SHEET OF FORTY- 
EIGHTS, 









ye ha 


IT 
s|olorlal: 
Silt foo; $F 9 1601 Sli z 



































A HALF SHEET OF FORTY-EIGHTS, WITH 
THREE SIGNATURES. 
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A QUARTER SHEET OF SIXTY-FOURS. 








A COMMON QUARTER SHEET OF SIXTY- 
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D 
I* 
“4 


| 
| 











Ge 
3 


bee 
*5 


rE 

Lx cit bt 4 

“170 19|18 
b 











pe 
L 








‘like 


—_—|— 


| —— —_—),— |-———_  -——— 


1 |16 13)4 3 195)2| 
a a2 


A QUARTER SHEET OF 
SIXTY-FOURS; 20 PA- 
GES OF THE WORK, 8 
PAGES OF TITLE, AND 
4 OF OTHER MATTER, 











A HALF SHEET OF SIXTY-FOURS. 
| r 
G | €9 | ve | TE y 9% | GE | 8S} 2 
15! 50 | 47 | 18 § 23 | 42! 55 | 10 











eens | erent | ees | le I a | Sr 














———SS ree=e=—=>S= Sf eee eee 


— | | | Ph | | 





os 
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A HALF SHEET OF SEVENTY-TWOS, WITH 


THREE SIGNATURES. 
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A HALF SHEET OF NINETY SIXES, WITH 
SIX SIGNATURES, 

1 163 | 


F886 |96| T9928 see €5)|89 
35} 92/89 |83987|90 ‘91 ls0l60 


LL)08}¢9 





55158159/54\137[44/41!40 39/42) 43/38 





a2 





A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-SIXES, WITHOUT 
CUTTING. 


[Circumstances prevented the coming in of this form 
in regular order.] 


















= —,oO 
OAR 
oe | 

[| Rafa 5. | 
cf o> ns 
oN 
wen | 
mio 
Om §ig & 
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A HALF SHEET OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-EIGHTHS, WITH EIGHT 


SIGNATURES. 





[ee a | |e 


& {Sb | FL] € || 0G | 66 | SE | LEG St | IS | 0€ | BT 


10 | 18} 6 || 21 | 28 | 25 | 24 


49 | 64 | 61 | 52 || 35 | 46 | 47 | 34 
d c2 
Ga p 
tL |e] 921 69 || 98 | 16 | 06 | 28 68 | 36 | S38 


—_—_— || | LB | SF 


83 | 94 | 95 | 82 96 | 93 | 84 


113 | 128} 125|116|| 99 | 110} 111] 98 112{ 109 | 100 
Hi gQ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PROOF READER, 


A few words will give our idea of the du- 
ties of this important personage, a regular 
appendage in every well conducted estab- 
lishment. He should be a practical composi- 
tor—not mere!y a grammarian and a “smart 
an.” Too frequently we find the berth of 
roof Reader filled by persons who have no 
nowledge of the practical outlines of the 
usiness. Frequently, by great application, 
hey may become what is considered “ first 
rate Proof Readers ;” but they never’ ean pos- 
ess the entire confidence of the operative. 
here will ever be some disparity ‘or clash- 
ng between the parties. A compositor, if 
e be any thing of a respectable one, after 
aving his directions given him by the Fore- 
an upon taking copy, will follow out and 
ake his work uniform, not only in capital- 
ation and punctuation, but will also set to 
ights many of the neglects of the author. 
ot so with the Reader who is no Printer. 
e insist, therefore, that no person can be 
alf so good a Proof Reader as the person 
ho has served his novitiate at the case. 
ive us then Pracricaxs, and not counting- 
ouse clerks, for this branch of the business. 
e contend that employers too frequently 
se sight of their own interest, in elevatin 
© latter to this station, over worthy a 
mpetent practicals in their employ. 
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HEBREW ALPHABET. 


Aleph,. & 
Beth,.. 3 
Gimel,. 4 
Daleth,. 4 
He,.... 7 
VAU yale «9 
Zain,.. F 
Cheth,. 4 
Teth,.. 7 
OG porarer A 
Caph,.. 5 a 
Lamed,. 5 
Mem,... 40 
Nano " 
Samech, 
Ain,... 9 
Te ates 
Tzaddi, 
Koph,.. P 
Resch,.. 5 


‘SHALLAT IVNIA 


5 
7) 


Shin,.. y or Sin 


Thau,.. 





No. 2, 
gentle as 
pirate. 

Bh. 
Gh. 
Dh. 


a in hate. (v-)|A rough 
u vowel, or| Pirate. 
before a! 
vowel, W. Ds. 
Hh. 


No. 1. 
Sounded as /A 

in war. 

(vowel.) 


g hard. 


Th, 


Like ee in}|j conson 


English. (v.)| or the so 
k, or c hard. | er y. 
Soft s. 
olong.. (v.) |hg, or h 
the rou 
; est aspir 
j soft. 
q or qu. 
s hard. 


Notre.— In column No. 1, of the foregoing ta 


the force of the Hebrew letters, when read 


wi 


points, is expressed ; and the next column, No 
gives you their force when the language is Co 
cated with the Masoretic points, or vowels. © 
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GREEK ALPHABET. | 


A o “Aroa, | Alpha, a, 
B B 6 | Bara, Beta, b, 
Ty J |Vdppoe, |Gamma, |g, 
Ao Agata, | Delta, 7 ee 
E ¢ ‘Edsrov, | Epsilon, | e short,. 
Z & 2 | Zinra, Zeta, Zy 
H» |*Hra, Eta, e long, 
© 3 6 | Ojra, Theta, 7 
| Sow lira, Tota, he Bay 
K x Karna, |Kappa, |k,c¢, 
AX AapSda, | Lambda, |], 
M pu Md, Mu, m, 
N v Nd, Nu, Ye 
BH é Bi, Xi, x 
O o Oyxoov, | Omicron, | o short,. 
Tl x a | Ii, Pi, Ps 
P p ‘PG, Rho, rs 
Zog | Siypa, Sigma, |s, 
Trl | Ta, Tau, t, 
Tv ‘YLirov, | Upsilon, ju, 

( Di, Phi, ph, 

x Xi, Chi, ch, 

~ Yi, Psi, ps, 

Ww) "OQueya. | Omega. jo long. 


Notr.—In offices where Greek is used only for 


otes, words, mottoes, &c., a quantity that will mod 
rately filla case, and consisting of no more thay 
seful sorts, will be sufficient. 



































x » |W purgipuz| —} ¢ ras top w | d g 
tp 2 qmg|—~]. tt to) 6 42448 
~|~}o] | ; pen by i} so} t]t|- 
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CASING LETTER. 


This is an important feature in the busi- 
ness—the compositor saving himself much 
trouble and perplexity by knowing and per- 
forming the ‘laying of the case’ "correctly. 
The cases are apportioned according to the 
fount of letter; and, if in an old office, the 
compositor is to follow the manner of the let- 
ter already cased. Ifanew establishment, 
the foregoing will be found to be nearly, if 
not entirely, the plan of the cases generally 
used. 





THE FOREMAN. 

A person to be Foreman, should be one 
well acquainted with all the wants and re- 
quirements of the trade—and his conduct 
should be guided by the strictest principles 
of equity and justice, that he may retain the 
good will and esteem of all the workmen un- 
derhim. He should have printed Rules and 
Regulations for the government of the Office, 
which he should inflexibly live up to. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED 
IN A PRINTING OFFICE, 


1. Compositors to receive their cases from 
the Foreman, or other person appointed by 
him, free from all pie, or heterogeneous mat- 
ter, ‘with clean quadrat and space boxes, both 
Roman and Italic, which they are to return to 
him in the same state. 

2. When a compositor receives letter, fur- 
niture, &c. from the Foreman, he is to return 
what he does not use, in the same state ne 
received it, the same day. 
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3. Compositors to impose their matter 

when desired by the Employer or Foreman ; 
also to correct proofs, unless in either case 
it shall appear that all the stones are en- 
gaged. 
- 4, The proofs when pulled to be given to 
the Reader, or laid on the Reader’s table, 
with, if a first proof, the copy, and, ifa se- 
cond, the foul proof. 

5. Compositors not to leave a foul enue 
either of letter or furniture. 

6. A compositor is not to detain an impos- 
ing stone longer than the nature. of the busi- 
ness may require. 

7. When any cases are taken out of the 
racks, the compositor is to return them into 
their proper place immediately after he has 
done with the same. 

8. No cases to be placed over ‘others, or 
under the frames. 

9. Gallies with head-lines, or other useful 
materials, during the course of a piece of 
work, to be cleared the day after the work 
is all completely at press. 

10. When a work is completely finished, 
the compositor or compositors concerned 
shall, before he or they begin another work, 
unless prevented by the Employer or Fore- 
man, clear away the forms, taking from them 
the head-lines, and white- lines\” as also the 
leads and riglets : ; which, with the furniture 
of each sheet, and the matter properly tied 
up for papering, are to be given to the Fore- 
man, or any person he may appoint. 
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11. Sweepings of frames to be cleared 
away before one o’clock every day. Matter 
broken by accident to be cleared away os 
the same day. : 

12. The saw, saw-block, bowl, sponge, 
letter-brush, sheers, bellows, &c., to be re- 
turned to their respective places as soon as 
done with. 

13. That pie of any sort, on boards, win- 
dows, frames, &c., shall be cleared after five 
minutes’ notice. 

14. No person shall take sorts from the 
frames or cases of another, without leave, nor 
hoard useful sorts, not wanting nor likely to 
want them. 

15. All singing, whistling, or unnecessary 
conversation, during working hours, per- 
emptorily prohibited. 

16. All forms to be laid up and stripped of 
the furniture, by the one imposing, upon the 
call of the Foreman. 

17. All compositors required to pay due 
observance to the above Rules and Regula- 
tions. and to be regular and attentive to their 
duies, during working hours, under the pen- 
alty of a discharge. 


THE PRESS ROOM, 


We do not propose to enter into the de- 
tails and minutiz of the Press Room, having 
found from experience that such knowledge 
can only be truly acquired by practical oper- 
ation in all its requirements. It is only by 
diligence, observation and study that any- 
thing can be mastered. So all will find that, 
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with Rules and Regulations for the Press 
Room as stringent as those for the govern- 
ment of the Composing Room, the putting 
up of the Press, and all the preparations for 
its being got ready and in true running order, 
the wetting of paper, the laying of the form, 
tympan-sheet, the getting of register, and the 
keeping of color, &c., &c., can be more easily 
acquired by practice, than from all the theo- 
retical directions that have ever been placed 
uponpaper. The only thing which we con- 
sider absolutely necessary, is the following for 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 


The following is given as the best manner 
of preparing composition, from which to cast 
Rollers, that, with proper care and attention, 
will last a long while, performing the work 
for which they are designed in the most re- 
liable and satisfactory manner :— 


Three pounds of best Glue. He". 
Three pints of sugarhouse Molasses. 
One table spoonfu! of Tar. 


This is calculated for approaching cold 
weather; but it is necessary to reduce the 
quantity of molasses to one quart for sum- 
mer heat; and in proportion, for any inter- 
mediate temperature. The mould best cal- 
culated to receive the composition, should be 
made of iron, or pewter, with the interior 
well polished; one, for a temporary pur- 
pores may be made of common sheet iron, 

y confining it in its proper shape with hoops 
of tin; but itis necessary to guard against 
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leaks, by the free use of putty. The above 
quantity of composition is intended for a rol- 
ler of twenty-seven inches in length, and four 
inches diameter, with a wooden cylinder or 
axis, of three inches diameter which will give 
half an inch thickness of composition. The 
thickness of the composition may be varied 
according to the size of the wuoden cylinder, 
The glue must be broken in pieces of about 
an inch, and put into a tin vessel, with sufii- 
cient water to cover the glue, and remain 
five or six hours; the water, if any, is then 
drained off, and the vessel containing the 
glue put into an iron pot, over the fire; 
which iron pot should be occasionally re-— 
plenished with water. The glue to be boil- | 
ed one hour; then add the molasses and tar; 
and boil from two to three hours longer, stir- 
ring it occasionally ; whenit may be poured 
into the mould. in preparing the mould, 
care should be taken to fix the wooden cylin- 
der perfectly in the centre of the mould, by — 
means ofa hole in the end-plate to receive 
the pivot of the cylinder; also, to rub the in- 
terior surface of the mould with oil. If the 
mould is filled at night, the roller may be 
taken out the next morning, but should not_ 
be used for at least twenty-four hours after- 
wards, except in very cold weather, and 
should be cleaned before it is used, by roll-— 
ing it about the floor until its surface is covs 
ered with dust, then with a wet sponge wash 
- it off and let it remain until it is sufficiently © 
dry to take the ink. This we consider the - 
best method of cleaning a new roller, but af- | 
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ter it has been worked a week it may be 
cleaned with lie, by means of a brush, then 
rinse it off with water and wipe it dry with 
asponge. When the roller is not in use we 
recommend that it be kept in a box suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent too much exposure 
to the air--the box may be made to contain 
any number of rollers. By this mode of keep- 
ing them the workmen may put the rollers 
to press in the morning after merely moist- 
ening the surface with a sponge, should the 
roller feel dry and glassy. Ifa roller should 
become too hard, as is sometimes the case in 
cold weather, it should be washed in warm 
water, and held to the fire afew minutes 
previous to putting it to work. Should any 
accident happen to the roller to injure the 
surface, it may be melted again and re- 
moulded. A crack or break, may sometimes 
be mended by the application of a hot knife, 
or by heating the part over a candle. 

In working the roller it is necessary to use 
bearers. to prevent the roller from jolting 
when passing over the long cross. In octa- 
vos a small steel spring about the thickness 
of scaleboard may be used. Cork or pieces 
of sole leather will be found useful in twelves, 
and other forms. 


*¢ To FRANKLIN let LIBERTY awaken her glee ! 

And who can more proudly attempt it than we? 
Let planets grow dim, while we gaze upon him 
Whoconquered the lightning, but left the mind free.” 
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